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THE LADIES OF THE PRIORY. 


HURLOCK CHASE. 
BY G. E. SARGENT, AUTHOR OF ‘‘ STORY OF A CITY ARAB,’ 
CHAFTER VI.—THE PRIORY, 


Wate our knight and his squire—that is to say, Henry 
Rivers and Tom Carey—are standing at the gate of the 
Priory in the calm moonlight, awaiting admittance, it 
behoves us to step in before them, and introduce to our 
readers the two ladies who are the mistresses of that 
Mansion, and whose privacy is thus invaded. 

Ymily and Priscilla Fleming are sisters, and gentle- 
Women by birth and training. Their ages are respec- 
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tively fifty and forty-five ; and their personal appearance 
is comely, though long past youthful bloom. 

Their habits are secluded and precise; aud their 
establishment is limited to three maids and one serving- 
man, who officiates as butler, footman, gardener, and 


general factotum. This man has grown grey in his. 
ladies’ service; and though they are his mistresses, and 
receive due respect, “as in duty bound,” he rules them 
despotically ; but they don’t know it. His name is 
William Crickett—known as Mister Crickett in his small 
circle of acquaintances. 

The rules and orders of the Priory household are 
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methodical, which will presently be seen to account for 
the long penance to which our two travellers are doomed, 
at the closed gate. Time was when there were gay 
doings within the Priory walls; but that was long ago. 
Now, almost all familiar intercourse with the outer world 
is dropped, or suspended : such is the will of its owners. 

Tt is supposed that the ladies of the Priory are rich, 
misanthropic, and miserly; and that, having taken a 
disgust at-the world, they choose to revenge themselves 
by withdrawing from its charmed circle. The world, 
however, cares little for this, and amuses itself by draw- 
ing caricatures of the ladies of the Priory; of which, 
however, they are in blissful ignorance. 

Miss Emily and Miss Priscilla were exceedingly angry 
with their sister Bessy when, a quarter of a century ago, 
she elected to receive the addresses of Mr. Rivers. Bessy 
- retorted that they were envious of her good fortune, and 

was married. Henceforth there was a feud between the 
two houses, which was intensified when poor Bessy died, 
and which remained unhealed until the death of her 
husband. The quarrel, however, had never been so 
violent as to shut the doors of the Priory against Harry, 
the heir of “The Hurlocks ;” and since that last event, and 
their nephew’s downcome, the maiden sisters have 
warmed towards him, in their fashion. 

With regard to the old Priory itself, it is sufficient to 
say that, whatever its fortter glory as a conventual 
establishment, it is now reduced to very moderate 
dimensions. A suite of chambers above, a suite of rooms 
below, a kitchen and other domestic offices, with chambers 
above them—also, a small cottage at the back, detached 
and separated from the main building by a rather 
spacious court-yard—are all that remain in habitable 
repair. Besides, there are abundance of ruins, and strange 
large vaults of which strange stories are told, and where 
ghosts are said to walk from midnight to cock-crow. A 
moat, now dry, surrounds the whole, and gives sufficient 
space within its bounds for a walled garden, which 
limits the daily walks df the two sisters, and gives suf- 
ficient employment for Mr. Crickett in his horticultural 
capacity. 

The apattment in which the two ladies pass the 
greater portion of their time opens into this garden; and 
the gloom of its dark wainscoted walls and ponderous 
old furniture is relieved, on bright days, by the beams of 
the sun, which shines in tpon it fromm its meridian. But 
the shutters are closed now; and as the season for 
commencing fires is not come, and only a single dull 
lamp enlightens it, the room is both dark and chilly, and 
the ladies draw warm shawls around therm, and cover up 
their arms with worsted mittens, as they sit shivering over 
the chess-board, which has furnished the sole occasional 
amusement of long winter evenings. 

The game commenced with the first lighting of the 
lamp, and has progressed with various alternations of 
promised success or threatened defeat on either side, and 
in much solemn silence, for a full hour. Then the old 
clock in the turret strikes. 

Then enters Mr. Crickett, with a red face, and in white 
cravat, brown coat, and brown wig, with a snow-white 
damask cloth thrown gracefully over his arm. 

“It is eight o’clock, ladies,” he says, gravely. His 

- words are echoed by Miss Fleming :— 

“Tt is eight o’clock, Prissy ;” and she begins to dis- 
place her pieces (white) from the board, laying them care- 
fully (for they are of delicate ivory) on her side of the 
table. 

“Yes, sister,” says Prissy, as she follows the example 
by removing her pieces (red) after the same fashion. 


closes a box, in which the pieces are placed one by one, 
and then the box is closed, and falsely declares itself to 
be Rapin’s “ History of England” in two volumes, folio. 
This operation consumes five minutes ; and Mr. Crickett 
looks on with an unmoved countenance, which he main- 
tains in his subsequent proceedings of spreading the 
supper-table, the materials for which are brought in by 
an attendant sylph whom he, in ordinary conversation, 
discourteously terms “ one of them women creeters,” and 
who speedily disappears, leaving Mr. Crickett to perform 
his office of butler. 

Mr. Crickett takes his station at the sideboard. He 
allows his mistresses twenty-five minutes, by his watch, 
for their frugal meal; and then he once more breaks 
silence. 

“Tt is half-past eight, ladies.” # 

“ Tt is half-past eight, Prissy,” responds Miss Emily. 

“ Oh dear, yes, sister,” says Prissy, wearily. 

“ Say grace, Prissy.” 

Prissy obeys; and then Mr. Crickett slowly removes 
the dishes, placing them on his butler’s tray, folds up the 
cloth, and retires with his burden. 

“T think I should have theck-mated your king if 
William had given us time, Melly,” says Prissy, who has 
been pondering over the disttirbed game. 

“ No, sister; don’t you remember my bishop ?” 

“But, my dear, my knight would have come to the 
rescue,” contitiues Prissy, mildly. 

Melly and Prissy are tendérly attached to each other; 
and if, by any chance, or by persuasion of Mr. Crickett, 
they ever bring a game of chess to a conclusion, they 
mourn over each other’s defeat, 6Ven as some victorious 
generals have been known to shed tears in passing over 
the battle-field in which their laurels were reaped. But 
these unfinished games disturb their equanimity in 
another fashion. This evening, for instance, they very 
warmly discuss the question, and gradually wax angry. 

“ You are the most disagreeable person to——” Melly 
is saying, when the door once more opens, and Mr. 
Crickett enters, bearing before him & volume of some size, 
which he places between the disputants. This time, too, 
he is followed by the three “ women creeters,” who range 
themselves in due order on the heavy black oaken chairs, 
which stand with straight back and uncompromising 
seats close against the wall. 

“ Prayers,” says Mr. Crickett, and seats himself at 
another part of the room, midway between the wall and 
the table. 

“ Sister,’ whispers Melly, with a look of conscious 
infirmity gleaming in her mild grey eyes, “ I am sorry! 
was so angry. Pray forgive me, Prissy.” 

“My dear, it was I who was to blame,” returns Prissy, 
with sorrow mantling her cheek: “it was very wrong 
in me to be so positive. Pray forgive me, Melly !” 

Then they feel under the table for each other’s hand, 
which they gently press together; and having thus be- 
come reconciled, sister to sister, they lay their gifts upon 
the altar. 

Smile, reader, if you please, but smile charitably and 
kindly, at our two gentle spinsters. They have had life 
trialsthat you wot not of; and they have borne each other's 
burdens through many long years; and if they have 
weaknesses, so have we. It will be well if our sorrow 
prove always as sincere as theirs, and our supplications 
as humble and simple, when we say, “ Forgive us our 
trespasses, as we forgive them that trespass against us!” 

The clock in the turret struck nine, and the bell of 
the Priory gate rang, as the devotions of the evening 
commenced; but no one moved. Once upon a time the 
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not hesitate to call “the very improper and irreligious 
conduct ” of Mr. Crickett, who had risen from his knees 
in the midst of evening prayers to answer a similar 
summons. “As if any earthly visitor or messenger 
could possibly be of any importance at all, William, 
compared with the Almighty,” she said, in her mild 
way. “And when we are in his presence, and con- 
versing with him, nothing can be more unseemly than 
to suffer any person to come in between him and our- 
selves. It was thoughtlessness on your part, William ; 
but Ibeg that such conduct be not repeated.” As Mr. 
Crickett had no interest in the matter, and never openly 
and straightforwardly disputed the will of his mistresses, 
he expressed contrition and promised obedience. 

But as Mr. Crickett had very little reverence for things 
earthly or heavenly, it is to be feared that he chuckled 
within himself on the evening of our story, when presently 
a second and louder peal gave indication that the patience 
of the untimely visitor, whoever he might be, was ex- 
hausted. And even when the devotions of the evening 
were finished he evinced no great alacrity in retiring 
from his mistresses’ presence. As, however, he had no 
excuse for remaining after his satellites, * the. women 
creeters,” had withdrawn, he deliberately proceeded to 
the court-yard already mentioned, bearing in his hand 
the ponderous key of the assailed gate. Presently he 
returned to the ladies. 

“ Master Harry.” 

“Henry Rivers! William, do you mean that it is he 
who rang the gate bell?” said Miss Fleming, with a 
little start of surprise. 

“Tt might have been him, ma’am; or, otherwise, it 
mightn’t. . There’s a man with him; and he might have 
pulled the bell,” said Mr. Crickett, slowly. 

“You are very ridiculous, William,” said Miss Prissy. 
“Ts it our nephew who is come so late P” 

“Even me in my own proper person, dear aunt 
Prissy,” said Harry Rivers himself, who had closely 
followed Mr. Crickett into his aunts’ presence, and was 
immediately embraced with kindly warmth by both 
ladies. ‘I am come late, indeed; but not too late to be 
welcome, I trust.” 

“Indeed, no, Harry. But this is unexpected. We 
thought—we fancied ——” 

“That I had said good-bye for the last time. 
am come to say it again.” 

“But not to-night, Harry! You don’t mean that you 
are going away again to-night ?” said Prissy, in alarm. 

“Not if you will take me in, aunty. I am too tired 
and too hungry to run away so hastily. Besides, I came 
from London to-day on purpose to see you.” 

“From London to-day! My poor boy!” exclaimed 
Miss Fleming, in a tone of commiseration. “ William, 
you hear what Mr. Rivers says. Hungry and weary. 
You will see that the bed is prepared, and the room 
made ready, and you will bring in the tray.” 

“T must bespeak your hospitality for Tom Carey, also, 
aunt Melly,” said Harry. “He was good enough to 
walk with me from the forge; and I dare say he is 
hungry too, if not weary.” 

“He shall have refreshments, Harry. Where have 
you left him P” 

“Tn the kitchen, aunt 4 

“ Not with ” gasped Miss Fleming, in such alarm 
that she did not conclude the sentence. 

= With the women creeters, as Mr. Crickett says,” 
rejomed Harry, laughing. “ Well, yes, I must plead 
guilty to the indiscretion, aunt. But there is not much 
cause for alarm. « Poor Tom is in too much trouble about 
his Mary to be very gay.” 
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“ They aren't to be trusted, if he is,” said Mr. Crickett, 
who stood apparently waiting further orders ; “ and, with 
your leave, Miss Fleming, I'll take Carey into my room, 
and give him his bread and cheese there, if Master Harry 
will put up with being waited on by one of the——” 

“One of the women creeters,” said Harry, taking the 
words out of Mr. Crickett’s mouth. “There could not be 
a better arrangement than that,” he added. 

“Tt had better be so, I think, my dear,” said aunt 
Prissy, thoughtfully: “those forgemen are rough cha- 
racters, I am afraid.” 

“ Poor Tom is as gentle as a lamb, aunt,” said Harry, 
earnestly, and he proceeded to enlarge upon his good 
qualities. He had so much to say, and was so eloquent, 
that before he had concluded the promised tray was 
brought in by a neat-handed Phillis; and Harry, who 
had dined hastily on the road, and early in the day, 
deferred Tom’s complete vindication till after supper. 


CHAPTER VII,—-MR, CRICKETT. 
“Tom, what’s the meaning of this here coming back?” 

* Do you mean Master Harry’s coming back, Will ?” 

“ Of course I do,” said the butler. 

“Then I can’t tell you. I suppose the captain knows 
his own business. Anyhow I have not asked him, and 
he hasn’t told it me. I may give a guess, however,” 
said Tom, with an air of indifference, contrasting strik- 
ingly with the perturbation visible on Mr. Crickett’s 
countenance. 

The ladies of the Priory would have been somewhat 
amazed and disconcerted if they, at this minute, could 
have looked in upon their confidential servant—the steady 
and trusty William Crickett—who had lost no time in 
hurrying Tom Carey away from the seductive influences 
of “the women creeters,” and quietly ensconced him in 
his own room, which was in the detached building 
already mentioned. 

So anxious, apparently, was Mr. Crickett to secure the 
unwary and susceptible forgeman from the crafty designs 
of the fair damsels, that he not only hurried him from 
their presence, but having accomplished this object, he 
closed tight the shutters of his room, and double-locked 
and bolted the door against the possibility of intrusion. 
Having done this, the next proceeding was to remove 
the wig from his head and jerk it to the further side of 
the room. Next, after this, he unlocked a cupboard, and 
extracted from its recesses a large stone bottle and two 
rummer glasses, which he placed silently on the table. 
His next proceeding was to stir up his fire--for Mr. 
Crickett was more susceptible of cold than his mistresses 
—and to heap on the hot embers several clumps of dry 
wood; and between these he secured a black warming- 
pot, half-filled with spring water, which speedily began 
to simmer. Next, after this, Mr. Crickett as silently 
drew forth from the same cupboard a meat pie, of con- 
siderable dimensions, with plate, knife and fork, and 
condiments according. Having done all this, and set 
Tom to work upon the tempting viands, he spoke, and 
Tom Carey replied, in the words we have set down. 

“And your guess—what is that #’ demanded Mr. 
Crickett, whom, as we have seen, his companion had, 
with most extraordinary assurance, coolly called “ Will.” 
“ Well, I don’t know that there is much of a secret in 
it, and no harm, so it may as well out. It’s my belief 
that Master Harry can’t cordially put up with his match 
being broke off with Miss Gilbert, over yonder, and 
that he has come down from London to give it one more 
chance of being mended.” 

“Ts that all P” 





_ © That’s all my guess, Will, right or wrong.” 
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“J wouldn’t give much for bis chance, then; that’s 
all I have got to say,” observed Mr. Crickett. + 

“I am pretty much of your mind, Will,” said Tom, 
going on with his supper; “ and yet I don’t know. 
here’s many crooks and corners in these marrying 
affairs, mostly. And it may come right at last, for all 
that’s come and gone.” 

“Tt may come right at last, Tom Carey,” said Mr. 
Crickett, “ but not by Harry Rivers marrying that girl.” 
“I don’t know why he shouldn’t, Will,” said Tom. 

“You don’t know?” said the butler, with a sneer. 
“Why, you don’t suppose that any woman as is a lady, 
such as Miss Gilbert, would look upon a broken-down 
beggar like young Rivers, do you ?” 

Before Mr. Crickett had completed his question Tom 
had pushed his plate away, thrown down his knife and 
fork, and was on his feet, his face in a fine glow of 
honest indignation, and his great big muscular hand 
laid on the butler’s shoulder with a grip like that of an 
iron vice. 

“Say that again, Will Crickett; say such another 
word again, and, as sure as you are here, you'll be sorry 
for it only once in your life. Another word like it,” he 
repeated, retaining his hold in spite of the impotent 
writhings of the disconcerted butler, “and you and I 
will have just one—but I see you won’t say it,” he 
added, relaxing and relinquishing his hold as he spoke, 
and coolly reseating himself, “and a good thing for you 
that you have thought better of it.” 

“T don’t know why I should think better of it, or 
should not say what I like:” the words came tremulously 
from between Mr. Crickett’s paled lips. 

“ Because you know now what would come of it if you 
said anything like that again,” 'Tom Carey replied, re- 
suming his meal. 

“ So you threaten me, do you, Tom Carey ?”’ said the 
butler, whose rage at being handled, if not loud, seemed 
deep. 

“T never threaten much, Will Crickett; there’s no 
occasion,” rejoined Tom, quietly: “when I mean to doa 
thing I do it, a’most generally.” 

“Tt is as much as you are worth, a hundred times 
over, to do anything against me; and you know it,” 
whispered the butler, hoarsely, in Tom’s ear. 

“ And what about yourself, Will? But come, what’s 
the use of talking foolishness in this way? Say what 
you have got to say, and have done with it, only let 
Master Harry Rivers and his concerns alone.” 

The butler poured out from tho stone bottle about a 
third part full of one of the ruammers, and drank it off. 
In another moment his countenance was restored to its 
natural hue, and his anger was apparently gone. 

“You are right, Tom,” he said, rather thickly, how- 
ever; “there’s no use in talking foolishness, and I hadn’t 
ought to have said that about Mr. Rivers. There’s my 
hand, Tom.” 

The placable Tom took the offered hand. 

“Now drink, Tom,” and Mr. Crickett poured out 
another dose from the stone bottle into the second rum- 
mer. The liquor was strong Hollands. 

Tom quietly lifted the glass, and poured back the 
spirits into the bottle. 

“A mug of beer if you like, Will, but none of the 
Dutchman ; you know that, I reckon.” 

“1 forgot ; but you are right, Tom,” said the butler, as 
he supplied the request. “ If our fellers were all like you 
as far as that goes, there would be less danger for us all. 
I sometimes keep awake hours together, shaking in my 
bed, like anything, when I think of how some of them 
fellers go on. Don’t you?” 





“Not I, Will; and if you’d come and do a day’s spell 
at the forge, I'd warrant you against keeping awake when 
you get to bed,” said the forgeman, with a light laugh. 
“Try it, Will Crickett,” he added. 

“When I have got nothing else to do perhaps I may. 
But that’s neither here nor there. And about Master 
Henry’s coming back, there’s no offence, I hope, in saying 
that I wish he had kept away.” 

“Perhaps not; but I don’t know why or how it con- 
cerns you, Will,” said Tom, suspiciously. “For my 
part,” he added, “I don’t see why he shouldn’t stop at 
the Priory for good. I reckon he could make shift to 
live with the old ladies; and as the Priory will be his 
by-and-by, I don’t see why he shouldn’t make it his 
home now.” 

* And what would become of our business then, Tom ? 
It was bad enough when Henry Rivers lived at ‘ The 
Hurlocks,’ for there was no security from his coming 
poking and prying about the old ruins; but get him here, 
and you may guess what would follow.” 

“Let it follow, then. There are other places that 
would make as good hides. And do you know, Will—I 
half suspect sometimes that Master Harry knows more 
than he chooses to say, now.” 

“You don’t mean to say so, Tom ?” 

“Yes, I do; but you needn’t be afeard. If Harry 
knew everything, he wouldn’t blow upon us, for all he runs 
down the business, as you call it. And I'll tell you 
another thing, Will: it gocs agaimst the grain with me 
to deceive Master Harry as I have done about these 
goings on. He doesn’t deserve it.” 

“ And so I suppose you'll be after taking him into 
your confidence some of these days, I suppose,” said the 
butler, in a tone and with looks of mingled apprehension 
and bravado; “ but if you do, you know what you have to 
look out for.” 

“You needn’t threaten, Will,’ said the forgeman ; 
“and you needn’t be afraid of my splitting. You know 
that, or ought to.” 

“ Well, I believe you are safe, Tom,” responded Mr. 
Crickett, in an altered voice; “ but it stands to reason, 
doesn’t it, that if Henry Rivers hangs about the 
Priory, the game will be up with us ?” 

“Yes, Isuppose so. And it isn’t much I should care 
for that ; for I tell you plainly, Will, I am a’most tired of 
it. "Tis little good it has ever done me. There, you 
needn’t fire up. You say you believe I am safe; and 
you ought to know it by this time. I could have 
fingered that reward of five hundred pounds if I had a 
mind, and didn’t. But I don’t want to brag. There's 
another thing, though: I can’t think how it is you 
have gone on so long, and your ladies not had a 
suspicion.” 

“Them !” laughed Mr. Crickett, disdainfully. ‘“ Why, 
T can twist them round my finger. But Harry Rivers is 
another matter, and he must be got out of the way.” 

“ Well, don’t trouble about him; he'll be going in a few 
days, I expect. He has made up his mind to go abroad 
for a time, anyway. He told me that much,” said Tom. 

“That matter is settled, then,” said the butler, with a 
sigh of relief; “and now, Tom, I must put these things 
out of the way;” and Mr. Crickett replaced the stone 
bottle and rummers into the cupboard. He did this 
with rather an unsteady hand, for while the conversa- 
tion had lasted he had by no means emulated the ab- 
stemiousness of his companion, which he so highly praised. 
“The pie I'll leave, and the plate, and knife and fork, 
and salt, and mustard, likewise the beer and the hot 
water: no, not the hot water; that’ll tell tales; but the 
rest will look well. Now I must be going to get Master 
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Harry’s room ready, and his bed; and a plague to it. 
And that’s another thing, Tom: how am I to get the 
run 0’ nights with him sleeping, or lying awake, more 
likely, next door to me, up above?” and Mr. Crickett 
jerked his thumb towards the ceiling. 

“That’s a funny way your ladies have got, of not 
letting any man sleep in the Priory house ever,” Tom 
Carey observed. 

“°Tis one of their crinkum-crankums,” rejoined the 
butler: “never a he creeter has slept over there these 
twenty years or more. It is not many visitors they 
ever have; but when the great London lawyer comes 
down, which is once a year, he has to turn out, like 
master Harry’ll have to do to-night. But it suits. I 
have the more liberty.” 

“TI wonder the ladies aren’t afeard, though,” Tom re- 
marked. 

“ Afraid ! You never heard, did you, of what happened 
about a dozen years ago P” 

“ Not as I know of,” said ‘Tom. 

“T'll tell you, then,” returned Mr. Crickett, steadying 
himself, as he stood facing his visitor, by holding on to 
the edge of the table: “but it goes no further? for it 
was never to be mentioned, Tom.” 

“Don’t mention it, then,” said the forgeman. 

“ Yes, this once I don’t mind. This was how it was: 
Miss Prissy was sitting up late one night, reading the 
Bible. Maybe ’twas twelve or one o'clock; and, as it 
chanced, the door out into the garden had been forgotten 
to be fastened. Presently she hears a noise and looks 
up; and lo and behold, a man with a mask on his face 
opens the door softly, and comes in, shuts the door 
after him too. 

“‘What may be your business, friend,’ says Miss 
Prissy, never stirring from her chair. 

“* You may pretty well guess,’ says the robber, for a 
robber he was; ‘ you may pretty well guess that I want 
your money,’ says he, ‘and your watches, and a few 
little things in the way of silver spoons and so forth.’ 

“¢You must sit down there,’ says Miss Prissy, point- 
ing to a chair: ‘Iam reading the Bible, and can’t be 
disturbed till I have done,’ says she. And, would you 
credit it, Tom? down the man sot. 

“* Now,’ says she again, ‘as you are here, I'll read 
out loud. It is some time since you heard the Bible 
read, I think ;’ and then she goes on, and reads and 
reads; and there the man sot like a statty. Presently 
she leaves off. ‘ Now,’ says she, ‘I can attend to you. 
"Tis a bad trade, friend; but you will do as you are 
permitted. It won’t last long, though; and you'll have 
to answer for it hereafter.’ 

“Up gets the man; ’tis as true as that I stand here 
telling it, Tom; up he gets, and turns to the door and 
opens it, and goes out, and says never a word.” 

“ Didn’t he rob the house, then ?”? demanded Tom, 
with a good deal of interest. 

“He didn’t,” said Mr. Crickett. ‘More than that, 
he never said a word, not so much as good-night; and 
he was never heard of nor seen again, only his footmarks 
in the garden next day.” 

“ And Miss Prissy ?” 

“She walked to the door, and locked it; and then 
she went to bed—there! And now, Tom, if you are 
ready, I'll let you out at the gate.” 

Tom was ready, and, following Mr. Crickett across 
the court-yaré, was dismissed with a short “ Good-night;” 
and then the butler returned to his room. 

The first thing he did, when there, was to strip off 
his coat, unfasten his cravat, and dip his head into a 
large bowl of water, 








“T shall do now,” he said to hirhself, as le violently 
used a rough towel; “and as for you, Tom Carey, if I 
forget this night,’ he soliloquized, applying his. hand 
more softly to his injured shoulder, “my name isn’t 
William Crickett; that’s all.” 

But Tom Carey did not hear the implied threat. 
He was on his way homewards; and his thoughts, ob- 
livious of Mr. Crickett, were with Mary Austin. 

Half an hour later, Mr. Crickett, in white cravat, 
brown coat, and brown wig, was solemnly escorting Harry 
Rivers across the court-yard, and lighting him to his 
bed-room door. 
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Tue attachment of bees to their queen has been a 
favourite theme with all writers, from the days of 
Aristotle. Dr. Evans, author of a poem called “The 
Bees,” relates an instance of the fidelity of some of these 
insects, who surrounded their dying leader, and, re- 
fusing food, pined away and died likewise; and Huber 
gives a graphic account of the agitation and tumult that 
take place in a hive if the queen be removed, and the 
delight with which they receive her when restored to 
them. We find Pliny thus pathetically writing on this 
point: “If it chance that the king be dead of some 
pestilent malady, the commons and subiects mourn; 
they take thought and grieue with heavy cheere and 
sad countenance; idle they be, and take no ioy to doe 
anything; they gather in no prouision; they march not 
forth, onely with a certaine dolefull humming they 
gather round about his corps, and will not away. Then 
requisite it is and necessarie to seuer and part the 
multitude, and so to take away the body from them, 
otherwise they would keep a-looking at the breathless 
carkasse, and neuer go from it, but stil moan and 
mourn without end.” In another page we read that 
“when they be in march each one desires and striues 
to be next the prince. If he begin to be wearie, they 
support him with their shoulders: if he be tired indeed, 
and faint outright, they cary him full and whole.” 

Bees often foresee a change of weather, and may be 
observed returning hastily to their hives, long before 
there is any appearance in the sky of a eoming storm. 
Sometimes, however, when far from home, they are 
caught unawares in a sudden shower, and get thoroughly 
soaked. It is stated by Pliny, that when there is a 
scarcity of flowers near at hand, they send out spies to 
a distance, to discover forage; and that, if these spies 
“be ouertaken by the night, they couch vpon their 
backes, for feare lest their wings should be ouercharged 
with the euening dew.” Now, we admit having often 
seen corpulent humble-bees, probably tipsy from too 
much nectar, lying on their backs, and pawing the air 
in a feeble, impotent fashion; but. the position did not 
appear to be voluntarily selected, nor to afford any 
satisfaction. Hive-bees may, under untoward circum- 
stances, be found in the same attitude; but we must 
beg leave to doubt old Pliny’s assertion that, for the 
sake of keeping their wings dry, they are wont to 
bivouac in that posture; for it is one which, to judge 
by their vigorous demonstrations when compulsorily 
so placed, all insects detest. Indeed, we have been—- 
it may be erroneously—in the habit of believing that 
man, in addition to being described as “a cooking 
animal,” was definable as the only creature who ever lies 
on his back from choice. Everybody who has ever placed 
a lady-bird on its back on the palm of his hand—and 
who has not in his younger days seen this done P— 
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will remember how the little insect manifests its dislike 
to the position, by first kicking furiously, and then 
spreading out its gauzy wings and turning head over 
heels in the most adroit manner; and it will do this as 
often as the experiment is repeated. Master Pliny 
must have got his story from hearsay; or, perhaps, 
some evening, having found an intoxicated bee unable 
to right himself, he pronounced, as others have done on 
more weighty matters, Hw wno disce omnes. 

With respect to those flowers which afford the finest 
honey, Pliny is at issue with the bee-masters of the pre- 
sent day as to the merits of heath, which he says “ is 
of least reckoning.” With us it is highly appreciated, 
and in many parts of Scotland hives are taken to the 
moors, for the sake of the heather when in full flower, 
with as much regularity as dogs and guns are carried 
thither by the sportsman. It is not uncommon for one 
shepherd to have from forty toa hundred hives intrusted 
to his care in asingle season. Our old author, however, 
especially recommends the honey obtained from thyme 
and rosemary; and that of Narbonne, in France, has 
long been noted for its excellence, owing to the abun- 
dance of the latter plant in its vicinity. The honey of 
Mount Hymettus has been also, for many ages, in high 
repute, and is still famed for its delicious flavour. Bon- 
ner, a practised apiarian of the last century, observes 
that his choice of plants, for the ground in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of bees, would be, whenever pos- 
sible, abundance of turnips in blossom in the spring, 
mustard and clover in summer, and heath in autumn. 

Scattered through the pages of our great folio we 
discover various remedies prescribed for the stings of 
bees and other insects; such as rue—which is also 
“auailable against the biting of a mad dogge”—balm, 
mallow, ivy, and laurel. We are likewise informed that 
@ person once stung by a scorpion will ever afterwards 
enjoy perfect immunity from the attacks of wasps, bees, 
and hornets; while, for the comfort of those who have 
not had the advantage of this species of inoculation, it 
is stated that “if a man be annointed with asparagus, 
stamped together with oile, and so made into a liniment, 
there will not (by report) a bee come neere to sting 
him.” We fancy there are few people, even of those 


engaged about hives, who would take the trouble of. 


constantly oiling themselves on the mere chance of “a 
bee coming neere” with hostile intent; but, further on, 
we learn that such a lubrication is needless; for—a 
much more cleanly receipt—‘ those who haue about 
them the bill of a woodspecke [woodpecker] shall not 
be stung by bees.” 

Here is a most curious remedy for stings: ‘ Yea,” 
says the author, “and it is an excellent thing for them 
that be stung to take the very bees.in drink: it is an 
approued cure.” <A peculiarly unpleasant prescription, 
to our mind, and we think we should disapprove of it so 
far as to decline trying it, and, in preference, bear the 
pain of the sting. The outward applications recom- 
mended nowadays are almost as varied as the cures 
announced for the toothache, liquid ammonia being, 
perhaps, one of the best, as, being an alkali, it neu- 
tralizes the acid of the poison. We can ourselves 
testify, from personal experience, to the soothing pro- 
perties of ipecacuanha powder, made into a paste with 
a drop or two of water, and applied to the part. The 
rationale of the cure we cannot explain, but the relief is 
speedy and certain. 

Bees like fair dealing. ‘ When men take the hony 
forth of the hiues, they vse to weigh the combs, and so 
by weight dispense and set out how much they will 
leave them for their food; hauing this opinion, that 
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they are bound to deale in justice and equity euen with 
the very bees; insomuch as it is commonly said, if they 
be defranded of their due in this society and part-taking, 
and find falshood in fellowship, they wil die for griefe.” 
“ Contrariwise,” we learn from another page, * if you 
leane them too much, plenty breeds idlenesse.” 

Pliny thus discourses of the temporary removal of 
bees for change of air and diet: “I will tell you a won- 
derfull and memorable thing vpon mine own knowledge. 
There is a towne or burgade called Hostilia, scituat 
vpon the river Po. The inhabitants of this village, when 
they see that their bees’ meat goeth low thereabout, and 
is like to faile, take their hiues with bees and al, and set 
them in certain boats or barges, and in the night row 
vp the said riuer Po against the stream fiue miles for- 
ward, The morrow morning out go the bees to -seeke 
foode and reliefe. Now when they haue met with meat, 
and fedde themselues, they return againe to the vessels 
aforesaid; and this they continue daily, although they 
change their place and haunt, vntill such time as their 
masters perceiue that the hiues bee full by the setling of 
their boats low within the water with their weight.” 
After the inundations of the Nile have subsided, it is at 
this day a practice with the inhabitants of Lower Egypt 
to remove their hives in boats to the upper country, 
where, from the warmer temperature, the sainfoin comes 
earlier into bloom; and frequent stoppages of several 
days at a time are made, to allow the bees to go on 
shore and gather their harvest. Perfect boat-loads of 
hives may be seen at some of these stopping-places. 
Niebuhr, in his Travels, mentions having seen on the 
riyer, between Cairo and Damietta, a convoy of no fewer 
than four thousand in transit. 

A singular circumstance is quoted from the “Times,” 
in “Loudon’s Magazine” for the year 1832. “As a 
small vessel was proceeding up Channel from the coast 
of Cornwall, and running near land, some of the sailors 
observed a swarm of bees on an island; they steered 
for it, landed, took the bees on board, succeeded in 
hiving them immediately, and continued their voyage. 
As they sailed along shore, the bees constantly flew from 
the vessel to the.land to collect honey, and returned 
again to their moving hive; and this was continued all 
the way up the Channel.” 

In almost every treatise upon bees, and likewise in- 
cidentally in various other works, we find mention made 
of the hurtful and sometimes very serious effects result- 
ing from too free a use of the poisonons honey which is 
yielded by certain plants, such as some of the species of 
rhododendron and kalmia, the oleander, etc. Hvery one 
will recollect the story which Xenophon relates in his 
account of the famed retreat of the ten thousand 
Greeks: how at Trebisond they met with a quantity of 
honey, which many partook of to excess, and which pro- 
duced in some all the symptoms of intoxication; in 
others, of insanity. It was, probably, the same kind of 
honey which Pliny long afterwards speaks of as found in 
Pontus, “ which, because it driueth folke into a fit of rage 
and madnesse, they call, in Greek, Meenomenon. More- 
ouer,” says he, “in the kingdom of Persis there be 
venomous hony-combs ; yea, you shall haue in one hiue, 
some full of poisoned hony, others sound and good; 
dangerous thing, no doubt, and than which there could 
be no greater deceit. What should we think was 
Nature’s meaning and intent by these secret sleights and 
hidden mischiefes? Certes, I am of this mind and 
beliefe verily, that shee had no other purpose herein 
than to make men more warie what they eat, and lesse 
greedy of sweet meats to content and please the tooth.” 
Then he thoughtfully gives us “one good receit” to 
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avert evil consequences, should one have partaken of 
such treacherous diet: “Item, eat much of salt fish, 
although it come vp again.” 

D’Azara, in his account of Paraguay, tells us of a 
poisonous kind of honey which causes violent convul- 
sions, lasting in some cases for more than a day; and 
we learn from Professor Rennie, that in the year 1790 
that produced in the neighbourhood of Philadelphia was 
found to possess such noxious qualities, that a special 
investigation was instituted by the American Govern- 
ment. 

Amongst minor pieces of information, Pliny states 
that “stollen bees will thriue worst.” This we are not 
inclined to disbelieve, ill-gotten goods, generally, not 
being supposed to bring luck with them. To bring 
home a swarm: “Gather the dust from where a snake 
hath made a track, Fling the same vpon a swarme of bees: 
they shall returne againe to their hiue.” Of bee-disci- 
pline: “They mark and note the slow-backs; they 
chastise them anon; yea, and afterwards punish them 
with death.” “If any drudgery or such-like businesse 
is to be don, out are they [the drones] sent first: make 
they but slow hast in that they are set about, sure they 
are to pay for it, and be punished without mercy.” There 
is a rather spiteful trait of character in the drones, to 
say nothing of the laboriousness of undertaking such 
wholesale amputation single-handed, seeing that the 
number of drones in a hive varies from seven or eight 
hundred to two thousand: “If one pluck off the wings 
from a drone, and put him again within the hiue, he will 
never lin [cease] vntil he haue done the like by all the 
rest of the same kind.” Like most ancient authors, Pliny 
was puzzled about the nature of honey, and waxes quite 
eloquent on the subject. “ Be it what it will,” he writes, 
“ either a certaine sweat of the skies, or some vnctuous 
gelly proceeding from the stars, or rather a liquor purged 
from the aire when it purifieth itselfe, would that we had 
it so pure, so cleare, and so naturalle as when it descend- 
eth first :” for, he goes on to say, notwithstanding all the 
impurities it contracts in passing through such a space, 
and being “ corrupted by the flowers (!), and gathered up 
in the bees’ little bellies,” and soaking within the hives, 
yet, in spite of all this, or, as he words it, “for all the 
sorrow, a great resemblance it carieth still with it of a 
most pleasant, sweet, and celestiall liquor.” 

With this last extract we may say good-bye to old 
Pliny, thanking him for the amusement he has afforded 
us, and hoping that those of our readers who, in this age 
of three-volume novels, may have imbibed the idea that 
an old book and a large book must necessarily be an 
altogether dull and uninteresting one, may have had 
their opinions somewhat shaken by the samples we have 
furnished of the contents of our fat folio. Still, it must 
in fairness be owned that it is a volume to deal with as 
Jack Horner commenced with his Christmas pie—to put 
one thumb into, and pull out the plums, rather than to 
devour straight through, crust and fruit, as they come. 
We should ourselves find it nearly as arduous a task to 
read “even on” through its thirteen hundred pages, as 
to accomplish the nine volumes of Sir Charles Gran- 
dison, which, at the mischievous instigation of a friend, 
we once attempted, and stuck fast in the middle of the 
first; and to most people the undertaking would be as 
serious as that of the man who is reported to have read 
through Johnson’s Dictionary, lent him by a waggish 
neighbour, and to have said, on returning it, that it was 
& very nice book, but, he fancied, rather unconnected. 
We may compare Pliny’s work, in common with many 
others of the olden time, to a heap of mingled soil, fine 
and coarse, light and heavy; and we have endeavoured 
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to act the part of a sieve, separating the larger and un- 
manageable lumps from the smaller and choicer par- 
ticles; rejecting the former, and giving our friends the 
benefit of the residue. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘THE REGULAR SWISS ROUND.” 


III,——-VIESCH TO THE AEGGISCHORN AND BEL ALP. 





WESPIPER ¥ 
SUMMIT OF THE AEGGISCHORN, 


WueEn we got up and looked about us, Viesch revealed 
itself as a picturesque place, put together with natural 
defiance of straight lines and architectural effect. It is, 
speaking generally, built of brown deal. The houses, 
thoroughly Swiss, are clustered on the river’s bank around 
a church spire, and the people seem to thrive. Indeed, 
the Upper Valley of the Rhone presents a remarkable 
contrast to the Lower in this respect. There you have 
malaria and an incessant struggle with a poor soil. Fens 
and fogs, goitres and idiots, mark the central part of the 
miserable Valais. Here the ground is higher, the intel- 
lect and the atmosphere are clearer, and the crops cheer- 
ful. The country is thickly studded with brown deal 
villages, which the inhabitants keep tolerably clean. 
Our inn was a simple rustic affair, much praised in 
the guide-book, and, with the exception of the sleeping- 
arrangements, comfortable enough. The perplexed land- 
lord, who is, I believe, a potentate in the place, wore still a 
ludicrously puzzled look, and his hair was tumbled quite 
early in the morning, as if he always managed his brains 
by pulling his head about, and did his thinking from the 
outside. The result showed itself in several curious ways : 
one was the bill. This was quite independent of the 
things supplied, but, being a fair sketch of what we 
were likely to have wanted, came to the conventional 
rice. 
. Having sent the horse-load of luggage to Brieg, we 
engaged a man to carry our light traps for us, and set 
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off in good time to the Aeggischorn. The path up this 
from Viesch is excellent. It has been made mainly by 
M. Wellig, the landlord of the “ Jungfrau Hotel,” to which 
we were going. He is altogether the most enterprising, 
thoughtful man I ever met among Swiss innkeepers. 
Many of them are too close-fisted and eager for money 
to deserve it; they don’t invest profitably. Now, Herr 
Wellig, I presume, is moved by no particular concern for 





carried carefully up by well-graduated zigzags, and kept 
in good walking order. It soon enters large pine woods, 
from between the dark green branches of which you 
catch distant views of snow; then it issues on what I 
may call a series of terraced pastures. Directly we got 
out of the wood to the lowest of these, we came upon a 
scrubby little patch of chalets, apparently deserted ; 
these are the last buildings on your way to the “Jungfrau 
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the comforts of English travellers, but he knows what 
will pay, and therefore he is attentive and considerate. 
I have heard people blame him (he is a public character 
in Switzerland) for extreme civility, and complain that 
he means nothing by his bows and expressions of con- 
cern. Dolts! do you expect he can get up a real affec- 
tion for you in your flying visit ? Why not be thankful 
for civility and attention, though the man who shows it 
may not care two pins whether or not you are starved 
in the next innP I confess I like a very attentive 
landlord, if he is not downright servile, and that Herr 
Wellig certainly is not. I like to have an interest shown 
in me and my doings, and my portmanteau, though I 
know it is all affected. I like polite affectation, when it 
is not accompanied by exorbitant charges. Rough 
honesty may be a very fine thing in print; but give me 
civil honesty when I enter an inn hungry and tired. 
Give me a man who skips about and makes himself 
pleasant and sympathetic at once. 

Symptoms of Herr Wellig’s concern for his coming 
guests are seen directly you begin to mount the Aeggis- 
chorn from Viesch. There are many paths, but most of 
them are cheese-slides from the upper dairy pastures, 
e., slides down which the cheeses are sent in sledges. 
These are often very steep. Wellig’s path, however, is 





Hotel.” Far above this dingy battered picket of habita- 
tions you can get pale ale, hot water (really hot, a rare 
thing in Switzerland), bells that ring, books, and capital 
cookery; and though you may toil up alone, hot and 
dusty, with your knapsack on your back, Herr Wellig 
will, I am sure, greet you as smilingly as if you came in 
a coach-and-four, if such a mode of approach were prac- 
ticable. You see the square white hotel from the little 
cluster of chalets, and wind slowly up the rough terraces 
to the platform on which it stands, some seven thousand 
feet above the sea. My wife walked up, and, though 
rather tired, was so charmed with the rising beauties of 
the scenery and the freshness of the air, that, as soon as 
we had had our lunch—a slice of bread and cheese, with 
a glass of beer—we set off to walk to the top of the 
mountain that same afternoon. It is about two thou- 
sand feet above the inn; but there is a good path, and 
anybody can go without a guide, unless, perhaps, it be 
for the last quarter of an hour, when ladies need a help- 
ing hand. This end of the walk is rather a scramble, 
as the top of the Aeggischorn consists of a pile of rock 
fragments heaped upon one another, as if they had been 
shot out of some Titan’s sack. As we rose, the view of 
the mountains behind us, which divide Switzerland 
from Italy, spread itself out. When we stopped and 
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looked round, on our right appeared the Weishorn, one 
of the most purely snow-peaked of the giants, since its 
top is a little point of snow, no bigger, so they say, than 
the end of a sugar-loaf set in a grocer’s window. Then 
came the Mischaebelhorner, or Saas Grat, with its 
pointed Dom and flat Alphabel; the Matterhorn, standing 
alone in stony triumph above the panting Alpine Club; 
the Fletschorn, Monte Leone, with its long, straight 








and nearly twenty long. Around it stands a circling 
guard of mountains: into it descend tributary glaciers, 
which mingle their frozen waves with the great tide of 
ice. It was a perfect day when we first looked down 
upon this scene. Every crag and slope of snow stood 
still in the autumn sunshine. A panorama of ice and 
peaks lay around us, taking in objects which would 
make its diameter three hundred miles in length. There 
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BRIEG, ON THE SIMPLON. - 


back of snow, along which the boundary-line between 
the two countries lies, but which cannot be exactly 
trodden ; the etc. etc., peak after peak, up to the Ober 
Aarhorn, with its pure white slopes. Were there no 
other view, this would repay the ascent of Aeggischorn; 
but over its ridge, on the other side, lies the great reser- 
voir of ice, which is bordered by the famous mountains 
of the Bernese Oberland. All Swiss tourists—the idlers 
and the gamblers who travel for luxurious pleasure or 
evil gain—know the look of the Jungfrau, the Monch, 
the Eiger, and the Wetterhorn. Behind these, as seen 
from the valleys of indolence about Interlaken, lies a 
mighty reservoir of ice, which squeezes itself down most 
conspicuously in the two glaciers of Grindelwald. These 
are amoung the leaks and overflowings from the main 
central frozen sea. Now the Aeggischorn gives you a 
view upon this, behind the scenes, and it is for this that 
it has become famous. 

Nothing, however, of this gaze into the snow king- 
dom betrayed itself as we ascended, beyond the tips of 
one or two higher mountains in and about it, which 
showed over the range on which we stood. But when 
the head and shoulders of the climber surmount the 
highest fragments of rock, the whole marvel of the view 
reveals itself at once. About two.thousand feet beneath 
you winds a frozen river from one to four miles wide, 





was not a sound in earth or sky, but the faint fairy 
tolling of a church bell in a village so far beneath us in 
the valley we had left that it looked like a tiny toy 
model upon the ground. It was one of those perfect 
moments of view which would redeem the fogs of a 
whole tour, 

“ Now, then, sir,” said a cheery voice close to us, “I'll 
be showman.” A fat tourist, with a large gold watch- 
chain, map, spy-glass, and red face, was sitting over the 
nearest stone, and thus humbled my romance. “ Oh, 
my dear sir, you are very kind. I have half a mind 
to pitch you down hill.” I didn’t say this, of course, 
for he was really a good fellow; so, thanking him, 
and clambering over a rock fragment at the edge of 
the summit, I seated myself where I knew he couldn’t 
get at me. Then, having blocked his first ball, I sat 
down, lit my pipe, and took it all in. I never enjoyed a 
view more. The long winding ice river below us was 
the great Aletsch glacier, which streamed down from 
the neck of the Jungfrau, and, surging up against 
the mountain on which we stood, swept away to our 
left, and was lost sight of in a ravine about four hours’ 
walk off. 

But Herr Wellig dined at six, and it was now nearly 
five o’clock. Reader, you may enjoy the grandeur of 
wild solitude with keenest hunger of the mind, but you 
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must have mutton. No man could think well, or write 
well, or see well, without vulgar meat and drink. The 
brain of the poet is made of the beef, cheese, toast, eggs, 
gravy, and pickles which he is fortunate enough to com- 
mand and assimilate. Thought is brought to the birth 
by butchers’ shops and coal-barges. Cut off Homer’s 
victuals, and where would have been the “Iliad?” So 
we looked round us with parting eyes, and went down 
to dinner. 

Among other dishes we hada marmot. It is supposed 
to resemble sucking-pig in appearance, but its flavour 
is quite distinct. A gentleman present said it looked 
like a baby, and tasted like a musk-rat. These animals 
abound on some of the mountains, where they burrow 
in large numbers, and are shot by the peasants as great 
delicacies. They are killed thus: a man with his gun 
walks towards the colony, which is generally at the top 
of a hill. When he comes in sight the marmots look 
up, and run together to see what it is. He takes ‘his 
coat off, props it up on a stick, slinks away behind it, 
and gets over the hill crest by a long or hidden circuit. 
Meanwhile, the news goes about among the marmots, of 
this strange apparition which came moving up, and now 
stands still. Old and young turn out to look at it, and 
murmur conjectures. Meanwhile the pot-hunter crawls 
up to the ridge on the other side, and, taking deliberate 
aim, fires into the speculating multitude from the rear. 
Bang! Away scamper the survivors, while he pockets 
the corpses of the inquisitive slain, and recovers his 
perplexing coat. 

Among the guests at dinner was a gentleman with a 
cynical face and a great belief in Norwegian scenery. 
We had no sooner sat down, and begun to ply our 
knives and forks, than he commenced a comparison 
between the mountains of Norway and Switzerland, to 
the extreme discredit of the latter. “They had no 
“No shape P” said a man opposite to 


shape,” he said. 
him, stopping in full progress a piece of meat towards 
his mouth, and holding it with remonstrative surprise in 


mid air. Then the two went into action, and a pretty 
skirmish we had. The Norwegian was beaten hollow. 
It wouldn’t do to let such heresy be uttered on such a 
spot. We all set upon him till he was dumb. Such is 
the enthusiasm of admiration for Swiss scenery as to 
show itself prompt and jealous when no other object but 
that of dinner is likely to engage a parcel of hungry 
travellers. We all paused to resent an insult to the 
mountains around us, though we were strangers to each 
other, and he had simply said what he thought. 

These table-@’héte dinners in the mountain inns are 
often very entertaining. The natural reserve of English- 
men gives way when you dine together in your shooting- 
jackets and high-lows at some high and lonely spot. 
We had very merry meals at the Aeggischorn. There 
were about a dozen of us, though the house will contain 
many more, and among them one with a laugh so 
dancing and contagious that he alone had need to be 
touched in order to set the table in good humour with 
itself. We talked about a Swiss Alpine Club, which it 
seems is more or less of a failure, having arisen rather 
as a set-off against the shame of being explored by 
foreigners than from a real spirit of native enterprise. 
A Swiss himself who was present laughed at them. 
“Their legs are long enough,” he said, “but their 
purses are too short.” Here he hit the nail upon the 
head. Travelling in the high Alps costs money. En- 
terprise comes expensive in Switzerland. No man, 
however clear of head and strong of limb, can climb 
peaks alone in safety. He may be able to walk for a 
week without stopping, but no individual prowess will 
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protect you from the concealed crevasses in the upper 
snows. They must be crossed by a party roped together. 
The best mountaineer is liable to break through a snow 
bridge and pop out of sight ina moment. Unless tied 
to his companions, down he must go. 

This makes guides essential and expensive: you can’t 
climb well without them. So-called independent ascents 
have all been made by a party of friends, unless you ex- 
cept a very few rare and unwise feats, such as the ascent 
of Mont Rosa by a solitary man. Hence, a long purse 
is one of the aspiring mountaineer’s necessities. ‘“ Give 
me,” said one of our party, “money enough, and I will 
go up every possible mountain in Switzerland. I would 
write beforehand to all the guides to meet me, say at 
Geneva, and engage them for the season. I would put 
them into uniform, with cocked hats. I-would march up 
the great Aletsch glacier with a brass band, and be car- 
ried to the top of Mont Blanc in a stuffed chair. I 
would do every great ascent of the season, and leave the 
proud climbing world guideless below. Had I money 
enough,” he continued, “I would blast a hole into the 
middle of the Matterhorn, and set masons to cut me an in- 
ternal staircase. I would have this protected by mahogany 
banisters, and laid with Brussels carpet. Footmen in 
rich liveries should wait at the landing-places with refresh- 
ments while I went up. When my spiral staircase came 
out at the top, I would have a weather-proof room built 
with plate-glass windows, and look at the view from the 
summit as I lay upon a sofa.” There was a grain of 
sense in all this rattle: a posse of guides could take a 
cripple almost everywhere ; but with none the very pre- 
sident of the Alpine Club himself would be sorely at a 
loss. ‘ I believe that most young men could do the great 
Alpine feats, if they could afford the necessary outlay in 
porters and guides. 

We spent another day at the Aeggischorn in a visit to 
the Marjelen See, which is a lake about three miles long 
and perhaps more than half a mile broad, adjoining the 
great Aletsch glacier. Its head washes the glacier 
itself, which stands up above it in steep ice-cliffs, from 
twenty-five to about fifty feet high, and often drops large 
fragments which send a wave of splash throughout the 
lake in which they fall, and then float off in miniature 
icebergs. Looking down on the Marjelen See from the 
top of the Aeggischorn, its deep blue water presents a 
striking contrast to the snowy glacier, and the icebergs, 
floating on it far beneath the spectator, show like little 
pieces of white paper. It is oneof the most striking fea- 
tures of the view from that point. To get toit you must 
turn off to the right by the second patch of water you 
come to on your way up the mountain. Take care not 
to get too low down, as this involves a corresponding 
ascent. You go over the range of the Aeggischorn some 
way to the right of the highest peak, which is marked 
with a wooden cross. Directly you have set foot on the 
ridge you look down on the Marjelen See, and the 
descent is quite easy. We walked down, when I got on 
one of the little icebergs, and could have navigated the 
whole lake if I had had a proper paddle. I ur:derstand 
that Herr Wellig intends to have a boat upon it. 

When returning we sat on the ridge for half an hour, 
looking, for the last time that autumn, on the view over 
the lake, right up the great frozen highway which led to 
the col of the Jungfrau. In some respects this view is 
more striking and eccentric than that from the top of 
the Aeggischorn. The still, dark blue lake, with its 
keen-edged reflection of the ice-cliffs, has no parallel in 
Switzerland. The Aletsch glacier on our left, and the 
Viesch on our right, leading by the Oberaarjoch to the 
Grimsel, gave, at the same time, as remarkable examples 
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of the great approaches to the heart of the ice kingdom 
as we could have found, 

The sun was getting low, and the snows red. There 
was not a breath of air. A stone loosened from beneath 
our feet would have bounded down into the Marjelen 
See, which lay many hundred feet beneath us, and sent 
rings of waves throughout its width; but not a ripple 
broke the sharp edge of the reflected ice-cliffs. We 
could hear the bells of some cows in pastures behind us, 
leisurely walking home, miles off, apparently, and show- 
ing no bigger than mice. Two ravens sailed along the 
slopes of the Aeggischorn, and their croak sounded as if 
close by. We gathered some exquisite gentians which 
grew at hand, and walked slowly homewards to the inn. 
When we had taken ten steps down the view was gone. 
It had already dipped behind the ridge. Before us lay 
the boundary mountains of Italy and Switzerland, and 
presently came in sight the square, solitary hotel, with 
its high-pointed roof and suggestive smoking chimneys. 

After a day or two at the Aeggischorn we went to 
Brieg. We had intended going from the Aeggischorn 
direct to the Bel Alp, where there is another mountain 
inn on the other side of the great Aletsch glacier, and 
lower down in its course. This walk is easy enough, 
taking about five or six hours. The path leads across 
the glacier, but at a part where it is traversed without 
any difficulty. Circumstances led us to Brieg, the last 
town at the head of the lower Valais, and at the foot of 
the Simplon Pass. A porter carried our traps down, and 
got a little chaise ready for us at Viesch, into which we 
stepped directly we reached the bottom of the mountain. 

As we descended we felt the change of air much; we 
walked down into a hot bath. Farewell for a day to the 
keen oxygen of the hills: we exchanged the marvellously 
bracing summer frosts for the soft moisture-laden breath 
of the valley. 

The drive to Brieg, which takes something under two 
hours, has been spoken of with disparagement. » It is, 
however, very pretty, and in one place where the road 
crosses a gorge of the Rhone, and the rock strata stand 
upright, very striking. We had acheery coachman, who 
nodded to all we met. “ You have many friends,” said 
I. “We are all friends here,” he replied; and so it 
seemed. On our way we passed other ascents to the 
Aeggischorn, and at last came in sight of the minarets 
of Brieg. It looks like what I imagine a Moorish or 
Eastern town to be. I counted seven minarets from the 
bridge over the Rhone. It is a dusty place, with two 
rival post hotels, and such a lack of arrangement that it 
might be the material for a town—streets and houses 
tumbled promiscuously out upon the ground, like a 
gigantic child’s toy, and not yet put together. It is 
distinguished by a huge mansion belonging to the 
Stockalper family, who made themselves famous for 
their refuges by the wayside on the old Simplon road; 
but their home looks desolate now. | Brieg, which 
once, doubtless, was a fashionable feudal city, is now 
simply the last stage in the valley, and is probably 
remembered by travellers more for the number of host- 
lers about its yard, and its reserve of dusty yellow dili- 
gences, than for the sake of its historical fame. We 
went to the ‘‘ Hotel de la Poste,” where the dining-room 
is on the second floor, as you reckon stairs from the 
front entrance, but from the window of which you seern 
to walk out on solid ground, and are on a level with 
& gritty gravel yard with some green-painted wooden 
seats blistered by the sun. 

Our party was now increased by my brother and his 
wife. We all slept at Brieg one night, and started for the 
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inn there belongs to the landlord of the “ Poste,” and 
you can see it plainly from the back door of the hotel, 
showing like a dingy yellow dot (it is built of new un- 
painted deal) on the shoulder of some high pastures several ° 
hours above the town. We walked up quietly; for 
though the hour was early, the sun shone straight upon 
our backs. The ladies had a horse each, and another 
carried our united luggage. The path in some places is 
cruelly rough, and slippery withal. After passing two 
villages, we came to a long steep grass slope which 
promised a shorter way to the inn than the horses could 
follow; so we sent the ladies round by the regular 
zigzags, and set our faces against the tempting swell 
of green. Commend me to a sharp grass slope if you 
want a back-ache. There is no change in the play of 
the muscles as you climb; and besides the continuous 
dead tug, there is generally the slipperiness of the grass. 
On this occasion, too, the sun was very powerful, and 
seemed to set the marrow in one’s back-bone frying. 

When we got to the top there was the inn, not many 
yards off. As I walked towards it a lady with whom 
we had become acquainted in our tour, and whom we 
knew to be there, looked out of a window, and said 
there was no chance of our getting a room in the place. 
The place was the inn; for though there were some half- 
dozen chalets scattered about the shoulder of the Alp, 
the pigs at their doors, and heaps of manure around 
them, said all at once to eye and ear and nose, “ You 
can’t lodge here.” 

Then the ladies came up on their horses. The guides 
who led them wiped their foreheads, returned their 
pocket-handkerchiefs to their hats, and began to undo 
the luggage with an air which showed that people who 
chose might find room, though Mariette, the manager of 
the establishment, now came forward and confirmed our 
friend’s greeting about the fulness of the house. 

In these cases quietly go in. and settle yourself. 
Room will be found. My brother and I had brought 
up our wives into the mountain, intending to leave 
them here while we went off on the tramp, and were 
not going to carry them down again at once. I thought 
so. “If the ladies wouldn’t mind a room through which 
the cook had to pass... .” Not they, for a pinch; so 
we hauled in the carpet-bags and took possession, my 
brother and I being promised a shake-down on the floor 
of the salle & manger. 
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Few lives ought to be more interesting to Englishmen 
than that of Sir Walter Raleigh; few lives have been 
so abounding in enterprise and adventure ; few so splen- 
did in their brilliant dawn, so sombre in their melan- 
choly close. Raleigh is one of those few men who have 
both lived history and written history: his stalwart form 
is one of the central figures of our national history; his 
remarkable writings oecupy an important place in our 
national Hterature. ‘The courtier’s, scholar’s, soldier’s 
eye, tongue, sword,” is a wonderfully expressive line, that 
suits Sir Walter Raleigh with perfect exactness. With 
the crowded and glorious years of his active career, the 
forced inactivity of those latter years in the Tower, only 
relieved by one disastrous episode, forms a painful con- 
trast. And yet they were years, so we delight in think- 
ing, which wrought a beneficent work in this proud, 
fallen, heroic Englishman. He must have deeply felt 


that his life was not unstained by intrigue, violence, 
ambition; and solitude and suffering, though a rough, 
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would be a salutary medicine. 


What a change was 
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there! In his earlier career he occupied a foremost 
place in the group described by Gray in his noble Ode— 
“Many a baron bold, 
And gorgeous dames, and statesmen old, 
In bearded majesty.” 

“ Raleigh,” says Lord Macaulay, “the soldier, the 
sailor, the scholar, the courtier, the orator, the poet, 
whom we picture to ourselves sometimes reviewing the 
Queen’s guard, sometimes giving chase to a Spanish 
galleon, then answering the chiefs of the country party in 
the House of Commons; then, again, murmuring one of 
his sweet love-songs too near the ears of her highness’s 
maids of honour, and soon after poring over the Tal- 
mud, or collating Polybius with Livy’”—his stately head, 
under aggravated circumstances of cruelty and injustice, 
was to be laid low by the axe of the executioner. 

Raleigh came of an old Devonshire family, a county 
famous for its maritime heroes. The wealth and honours 
of his house were at a low ebb before Sir Walter re- 
trieved them. We have no notices of his earlier life, 
and first find him in the position of an Oxford scholar. 
We next hear of him as doffing the student’s gown for 
the soldier’s sword. There is a tradition that for a 
time he was a member of the Middle Temple, chiefly 
founded on the fact that Queen Elizabeth used to re- 
commend young men to belong to the Inns of Court. 
Raleigh served in France during the religious wars. 
Queen Elizabeth had the greatest sympathy with the 
struggling Huguenots, and, besides lending the Queen of 
Navarre money, permitted a troop of gentlemen volun- 
teers to serve under the Protestant princes. We know 
that Raleigh was present at Moncontour’s disastrous 
field, and it has been reasonably conjectured that he was 
at Paris on the day of the Massacre of St. Bartholomew. 
In the long struggle which the Dutch maintained against 
the cruelty and bigotry of the Spaniards the young 
soldier also bore part. 

To Raleigh’s mother belonged the high and rare dis- 
tinction that she was the mother of five knights. Three 
of these were her sons by a former marriage, of whom 
one, Sir Humphrey Gilbert, was a distinguished ma- 
riner, and had great influence on the fortunes of his 
half-brother, Walter Raleigh, thirteen years his junior. 
From his earliest years Raleigh had especially de- 
lighted in the literature of conquests, voyages, and dis- 
coveries. He had loved the stories of the discovery of 
America by Columbus, and of the conquests achieved by 
Pizarro and Cortez. It is evident that his ardent ima- 


gination throughout life was vividly inflamed by these 


early impressions. When his elder brother, Sir Hum- 
phrey Gilbert, told him of his schemes of American dis- 
covery and colonization, he became at once his ardent 
coadjutor. Sir Humphrey obtained permission of the 
Queen to plant and inhabit certain parts of North 
America which were not occupied by any of her allies. 
After a first voyage to Newfoundland the attractions of 
court diverted Walter Raleigh some time from mari- 
time adventures. His prospects were indeed brilliant. 
Every one is familiar with the romantic story of how 
he met the Quegn near a marshy spot, took off his 
magnificent mantle, and laid it down on the ground for 
her feet, and how pleased her Majesty was by this act 
of courtly flattery. Sir Walter Scott has turned the 
incident, which, if not true, is very characteristic, to ad- 
mirable account in his “Kenilworth.” It is no wonder 
that he became a favourite with the Queen, and one of 
the chief ornaments of the court. The portraits by 
which he is best known to us represent him in his court 
attire. They bring before us the form of a noble cavalier, 
in which lighter graces of manner are admirably blended 
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with the visible impress of intelligence and genius. We 
see the broad forehead, the sparkling, but withal thought- 
ful eye, the form tall and massive, and marked by that 
manly beauty to which Elizabeth always attached such 
high importance. In his dress, according to the fashion 
of the times, he strives to be rare and costly. Some- 
times he has on a pinked vest flowered with pearls, and 
on his head a feather with a ruby. At other times he 
is in silvered armour, so costly and curious that it was 
preserved in the Tower, with sword and belt studded 
with precious stones. At court he formed a friendship 
with that mirror of knighthood Sir Philip Sidney. 
Queen Elizabeth gave him some employment in Ireland, 
and there he formed a friendship with the great poet 
Edmund Spenser. 

Raleigh probably discerned that the best way to the 
favour of a sovereign of Queen Elizabeth’s temper was 
to distinguish himself in high and difficult matters; and 
this also would best suit his own adventurous and in- 
trepid temper. The brothers planned a second voyage , 
to Newfoundland, and a fleet was prepared. The vessel 
in which Raleigh sailed was obliged to put back, as a 
virulent fever broke out among the crew. Sir Hum- 
phrey took possession of Newfoundland by digging 
up a turf, and planted the first British colony there. 
On the homeward voyage the brave Sir Humphrey 
was unfortunately lost. Raleigh, however, persisted in 
the schemes that had been planned. He obtained let- 
ters patent from the Queen to “discover such remote, 
heathen, and barbarous lands as were not actually 
possessed by any Christian, nor inhabited by any 
Christian people.” At this time European knowledge 
respecting the northern continent of America was of a 
most unsettled and limited kind. Various pilots, who 
had sailed in the Spanish waters off Mexico, had told 
him, that returning by the Havannah and the Gulf of 
Florida, they had observed a continued coast stretching 
far away to the north-west. It occurred to Raleigh 
that, as the Spaniards had settled the middle and 
southern parts of America, so there must be vast tracts 
to the north reserved for himself and the English.. At 
his own charge he fitted out two vessels, which were des- 
patched according to what was then the usual route, by the 
Canaries and the West Indies. The captains of Raleigh’s 
vessels reached Florida, of which they took possession in 
thename of the Queen, and Elizabeth commanded Raleigh 
to call the new acquisition Virginia. Virginia accord- 
ingly became a common name for all the coasts of North 
America colonized by the English, and subsequently was 
limited to the district now socalled. Raleigh’s Virginia 
was in fact Florida. He was now in the brilliant culmi- 
nation of his fortunes. Queen Elizabeth knighted him, 
and this great Queen considered that knighthood from 
her hands was superior to any barony. His native 
county elected him Member of Parliament. The Queen 
gave him lands in Ireland, monopolies in England, made 
him Seneschal of her duchies, and Lord Warden of her 
stannaries. In the meantime Raleigh, amid his diversi- 
fied employments, steadily devoted so many hours a day 
to study, and distinguished himself also by the manner 
in which he fostered literature and the arts. In ¢he 
midst of all this greatness imputations of favouritism 
were heard, and the Queen was even told that “ Raleigh 
was of too much and too intolerable a power.” Perhaps 
there was something in his manner, or aspiring ambi- 
tion, or sudden rise, that to the wise and wary was of evil 
agency. When the sagacious Burleigh drew up his in- 
structions for his son, he wrote, “Seek not to be Essex: 
shun to be Raleigh.” We are now, however, at the 
most glorious portion of his career, where the biography 
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of Raleigh becomes part and parcel of the history of 
England. We doubt not all our readers are familiar 
with that stirring episode in English history the destruc- 
tion of the Spanish Armada, and will recollect how 
Sir Walter Raleigh, with the other notable sea cap- 
tains of Queen Elizabeth, repulsed the Spaniards, and 
how in very truth “the stars in their courses fought 
against Sisera.” 

Soon after this we find the adventurous Raleigh, 
whose career so often reminds us of the knight-errantry 
of the old romantic type, in the kingdom of Portugal, 
aiding Don Antonio against the hostilities of the King 
of Spain. Some time after his return he fell into well- 
merited disgrace, from scandalous circumstances, and 
by the Queen’s orders he was committed into custody 
for some months. He was not long, however, in re- 
gaining lost favour. Those were days in which England 
could ill spare the services of so gallant a son. News 


_came that the Spaniards were making preparations in 


their ports for a second Armada. The Queen deter- 
mined to be the first to attack, and sent out an arma- 
ment on a secret expedition to Cadiz. The gallant, 
headstrong Essex had the chief command of the land 
forces. Raleigh commanded a squadron under the 
famous Lord Howard of Effingham, the admiral. Lord 
Clarendon calls this expedition to Cadiz. “ Raleigh’s 
fortunatest piece.” On his return home Raleigh pro- 
jected those vast Guiana designs which were hereafter 
to shroud his path in perplexity and darkness. Guiana 
was a region which the Spaniards, amid all their 


schemes of conquest. and colonization, had hitherto left 
untouched. In his dedication to the “ History of Guiana” 
Raleigh says that “ many years since he had knowledge, 
by relation, of the mighty, rich, and beautiful empire of 
Guiana, and of that great and golden city which the 


Spaniards call El Dorado, and the naturals Manoa.” 
Raleigh himself determined to set off in search for El 
Dorado, that splendid vision which so baffled the adven- 
turers of the age, andy like the translucent waters of the 
mirage, retreated for ever before them in the despairing 
distance. Many persons believed in the existence of 
this fabulous city, Manoa, and of the Lake Panama, of 
which the sands were pure gold. On this occasion, 
when Raleigh reached the coast, he was told that Guiana 
was six hundred miles farther from the sea than he had 
been before informed. He thought it best to conceal 
this new information from his companions. He left his 
ships at anchor, and taking the small barges, and an 
old galley, went on for four hundred miles. Unfor- 
tunately he had neglected to take with him the proper 
mining instruments for testing the value of the mineral 
productions. On his way several petty princes sur- 
rendered, to whom he showed the portrait of Queen 
Elizabeth ; and, as a sure means of pleasing the Queen, 
he says, “ They so admired and honoured it, as it had 
been easy to have made them idolatrous thereof.” The 
lateness of the season, and the overflowing of the rivers, 
prevented their further progress. He returned home, 
having effected little more than some exploration of the 
country. 

On his return he published his celebrated account of 
the expedition to Guiana. This has given rise to a con- 
siderable amount of controversy, which has generally, 
and, we think, unjustly, been unfavourable to the me- 
mory of Raleigh. The expectations which he holds out 
are brilliant, but not more so than those which really 
tinctured his own mind. “For the rest, which myself 
have seen, I will promise these things that follow and 
know to be true. ‘Those who are desirous to discover 
and to see many nations may be satisfied with this 





river Orinoco, which bringeth forth so many arms and 
branches, leading to several countries and provinces, 
about two thousand miles east and west, and eight 
hundred miles north and south, and of these the most 
rich, either in gold or in other merchandises. The com- 
mon soldier shall here fight for gold, and pay himself, 
instead of pence, with plates of half a foot broad, whereas 
he breaketh his bones in other wars for provant and 
penury.” He speaks, too, of the hills sparkling “ with 
stones of the colour of gold and silver.” The veracity 
of Raleigh has been very strongly impugned. This 
was the case even in the time of Queen Elizabeth ; still 
more so, and under tragic circumstances, in the next 
reign, and in the times that have succeeded quite as 
much. The historian Hume, in a manner which has 
been justly stigmatized as untrue and ungenerous, has 
represented Raleigh in the light of a fool or a villain. 
It is possible that there was something of credulity in 
Raleigh’s mind, and something of exaggeration in his 
narrative. Poet-like and enthusiastic, he saw through 
the lens of a vivid imagination, and clothed his concep- 
tions in the language of a peculiarly rich and flowing 
rhetoric. But it would be difficult even for Raleigh to 
speak too highly of the beauty and the glory of the 
marvellous scenery through which he passed. A South 
American forest is, as it were, a vast conservatory, fra- 
grant with all rich scents and all gorgeous blooms. Sir 
Richard Schomburg, in his preface to “Raleigh’s Guiana,” 
points out, as clearly proved, that the Indians themselves 
were deceived, as well as deceivers. The Indians showed 
small quantities ef gold, and spoke of the existence of 
gold in the neighbourhood; and was Raleigh to be 
blamed for trusting to those indications which had led 
on the Spanish adventurers to unheard-of wealth? The 
vision of Manoa held forth nothing incredible to those 
who were familiar with the exploits of Cortes and Pi- 
zarro, and with the conquests of Mexico and Peru. We 
may add that the whole story of Raleigh’s latter career 
is contradictory and unintelligible if we suppose that he 
hazarded fame, fortune, and life itself for what he knew 
to be a figment, but perfectly rational and consistent on 
the simple and satisfactory hypothesis that he acted in 
good faith. 

The Island Voyage, the troubles in Ireland, the Earl 
of Essex’s treason, are among the principal events of 
the remainder of Elizabeth’s reign; and in all these Sir 
Walter bore his share, and in such a manner as to retain 
the favour of the Queen. She showed her sense of his 
fidelity by making him Governor of Jersey. In 1603 
the great Elizabeth died. In the setting of “that 
bright occidental sun” arose clouds and darkness, which 
soon involved Sir Walter in impenetrable gloom. The 
title of James 1 to the crown of England was not 
without a manifest flaw; and it has been conjectured 
that the splendid military fame of Sir Walter alarmed 
the monarch, and that his great literary fame piqued 
the pedant. The arts of Robert Cecil, who had once 
been his friend, were insidiously exerted to poison the 
mind of the new King against hit. Raleigh was 
guardian of a young lady named Bassett, a descendant 
of the Plantagenets, betrothed to his son. The jealousy 
of James took alarm, and he tyrannically forced her to 
marry another person. In the first year of the new 
reign mysterious plots broke out, which have never 
yet been thoroughly sifted and intelligibly stated. The 
presumption is, that Raleigh was concerned. Lord 
Cobham, being arrested for treason, declared that all 
which he had done he had done by the instigation of 
Raleigh. Sir Walter was committed to the Tower. 
The unhappy man at once gave himself up for lost. He 
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knew, as he himself has expressed it, the cruelty of the 
law of England. That law, now the most scrupulous 
and fair in the world, during the Stuart dynasty was in 
a most disgraceful state as relating to all cases of trea- 
son, and rendered it most difficult for the most innocent 
person to obtain an acquittal. In his rage and despair, 
whether feigningly or not, he endeavoured to stab him- 
self to the heart. Raleigh was not to die then: he was 
to learn, through long and bitter suffering, the impiety of’ 
such an attempt. The plague then raged in London, 
and, sparing hardly aught else, it spared the Tower, 
where the prisoners of state were confined. The trial 
came on at Salisbury. Whether or not Raleigh was 
really guilty is a matter of doubt, and his own subse- 
quent silence is unfavourable. But of this there can be 
no doubt at all, that the evidence utterly failed to bring 
home the truth of the charge. Cobham’s passionate 
accusation had been fully retracted, and his wavering 
contradictory evidence was in any direction quite worth- 
less. The prosecution indulged in scurrilous invective 
and abuse, but there was no pretence of evidence. 
Judge and jury, however, knew well that they were 
there to beg a foregone conclusion. The jury, not with- 
out visible reluctance, to the great disapprobation of the 
spectators, returned a verdict of guilty; and the sentence 
of death, with all the barbarous adjuncts then usual, 
was passed upon the prisoner at the bar. 

Sir Walter Raleigh was sent back, a condemned felon, 
to the Tower. Year after year he was to linger there. 
What a change was that for the great sea captain! 
Hitherto he had been free as air, and had delighted in 
his own conscious energy and strength: now he was 
a prisoner in the fatal Tower, fully expecting his exe- 
cution. 

Thus her husband endeavoured to console his faith- 
ful wife: “Let my sorrows go into my grave with me, 
and be buried in the dust. And, seeing it is not the will 
of God that ever I shall see you more in this life, bear it 
patiently and with a heart like thyself. . . . Thy mourn- 
ings cannot avail me: I am but dust. Remember your 
poor child, for his father’s sake, who chose you and 
loved you in his happiest time.” It is probably to 
this period of his history that his poem “The Pil- 
grimage” belongs. Spenser has spoken of Raleigh’s 
muse as “sweetly tempered and lofty,” and Sir Egerton 
Brydges speaks of the “ wild interest” of the poem, and 
characterizes it as “a mixture of bold and sublime pas- 
sages, such as the aspiring and indignant soul of 
Raleigh was likely to utter.’ Nevertheless, there are 
conceits which to the modern ear are so little pleasing 
that we do not quote without some mutilation:— 

** Give me my scallop-shell of quiet, 
My staff of faith to walk upon, 
My scrip of joy, immortal diet, 
My bottle of salvation, 
My gown of glory (hope’s true gage) ; 
And thus I’ll take my pilgrimage. 
Blood must be my body’s balmer— 
No other balm will there be given ; 
Whilst my soul, like quiet. palmer, 
Travelleth towards the land of heaven, 
Then, by that happy blissful day, 
More peaceful pilgrims I shall see, 
That have cast off their rags of clay, 
And walk, apparelled fresh, like me; 
And when our-bodies andallwo 
Are filled with'immortality, : 
Then the blessed parts we’ll travel, 
Strewed with rubies thick as gravel; 
Circlings of‘diamonds, sapphiré flowers, 
High wails of coral, and pearly bowers. 
From thence'to-heaven’s bribeless hall, 
Where no corrupted voices brawl, 
No conscience molten into gold, 
No forged accuser bought or sold, 








No cause deferred, no vain-spent journey; 
For there Christ is the King’s Attorney, 
And when our sins black verdicts give, 
Christ pleads his death, and then we live. 
Be thou my Speaker, taintless Pleader, 
Unblotted Lawyer, true Proceeder; 
And this is my eternal plea 
To Him that made heaven, earth, and sea— 
That since my flesh must die so soon, 
And want a head to dine next noon, 
Just at the stroke, when my veins start and spread, 
Set on my soul an everlasting head. 
Then am I ready, like a palmer fit, 
To tread those blessed paths which before I writ! 
Of death and judgment, heaven and hell, 
~ Who oft doth think must needs dié well.” 


King James continued, with cruel caprice, to make 
Raleigh languish in intolerable suspense. The sen- 
tence was unexecuted, and for long years Raleigh 
remained a prisoner with the axe suspended above his 
neck. Lady Raleigh knelt in vain before James: the 
King passed her in unfeeling silence. By-and-by the 
rigour of his imprisonment was relaxed, and his wife was 
allowed to be with him. A son was born to him in the 
Tower. The King confiscated the greatest part of his 
property, to confer it on a worthless minion. “I mun 
have the land; I mun have it for Carr.’ It has been 
truly said that Raleigh converted the Tower into a temple 
of the muses. To beguile his imprisonment he projected 
his gigantic undertaking, “'The History of the World.” 

It is now known that several learned coadjutors as- 
sisted him; but the genius, eloquence, and glory of the 
work is all his own. We give one or two citations ; the 
first is from the commencement, which shows that 
Raleigh was himself fully sensible of the undue vastness 
of his plan. ‘I confess that it had better sorted with 
my disability, the better part of whose times are run out 
in other travels, to have set together, as I could, the 
unjointed and scattered frame, in whom, had there been 
no other defect (who am all defect) than the time of 


.the day, it were enough; the day of a tempestuous life 


drawn out to the evening ere I began. But those in- 
most and soul-piercing wounds, which are ever aching, 
while uncured, with the desire to satisfy those few 
friends whom I have tried by the fire of adversity, the 
former enforcing, the latter persuading, here caused me 
to make my thoughts legible, and myself the subject of 
every opinion, wise or weak. ‘To the world I present 
them, to which I am nothing indebted. . .-.-.- For 
myself, if I have in anything served my country, the 
general acceptation can yield me no other profit at this 
time than doth a fair sunshine day to seamen after 
shipwreck; and the contrary, no other haven than an 
outrageous tempest after the port attained.” 

The next passage we can well imagine Raleigh pen- 
ning, some summer evening in the Tower, the glory of 
the west just visible through the bars of his cell, and the 
breeze borne to him from the far seas reminding him 
of his old glorious days of emprise in the New World. 

The Providence of God in Climates.—* Indeed it hath 
so pleased God to provide for all living creatures, where- 
with he hath filled the world, that such inconveniences 
which we contemplate afar off are found by trial and 
witness of men’s travels to be so qualified, as there is 
no portion of the earth made in vain, or as a fruitless 
lump to fashion out the rest. Now, we find that these 
hottest regions of the world, seated under the equinoc- 
tial line, or near it, are so refreshed with a daily gale 
of easterly wind, that doth evermore blow strongest in 
the heat of the day, that the downright beams of the 
sun cannot so much master it that there is any incon- 
venience or distemperate heat found thereby. Secondly, 
the nights are so cold, frosh, and equal, by reason of the 
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entire interposition of the earth, as I know no other 
part of the world of better or equal temper; only there 
are some tracts, which by accident of high mountains 
are barred from this air and fresh wind, and some few 
sandy parts without trees, which are not, therefore, so 
well inhabited as the rest, and such difference of soils 
we find also in all other parts of the world. But for 
the greatest part, these regions have so many goodly 
rivers, fountains, and little brooks, abundance of high 
cedars and other stately trees casting shade, so many 
sorts of delicate fruits, ever bearing, and at all times 
beautiful with blossom and fruit, both green and ripe, 
as it may of all other parts be best compared to the 
Paradise of Eden.” 

Death—* The kings and princes of the world have 
always laid before them the actions, but not the ends of 
those great ones which preceded them. They are 
always transported with the glory of the one, but they 
never mind the misery of the other, till they find the 
experience in themselves. They neglect the advice of 
God, while they enjoy life, or hope it; but they follow 
the counsel of Death upon his first approach. It is, 
therefore, Death alone that can suddenly make man to 
know himself. He tells the proud and insolent that 
they are but objects, and humbles them at the instant; 
makes them cry, complain, and repent; yea, even to 
hate their fore-passed happiness. He takes the account 
of the rich, and proves him a beggar; a naked beggar 
which hath interest in nothing, but in the gravel that 
fills his mouth. He holds a glass before the eyes of the 
most beautiful, and makes them see therein their 
deformity and rottenness, and they acknowledge it. 
O eloquent, just, and mighty Death! whom none 
could advise thou hast persuaded ; what none have dared 
thou hast done; and whom all the world hath flattered, 
thou only hast cast out of the world and despised. 
Thou hast drawn together all the far-fetched greatness, 
all the pride, cruelty, and ambition of man, and covered 
it all over with these two narrow words, Hic jacet.” 

Mr. Hallam observes respecting this celebrated work, 
that Sir Walter Raleigh is “less pedantic than most of 
his contemporaries; seldom low, and never affected.” 
Hume says of him that “he is the best model of our 
ancient style.” He writes as we should expect a man 
to write who enjoyed the companionship of Shakes- 
peare, Spenser, and Ben Jonson. Only the first part 
was completed, bringing the work down to the end of 
the second Macedonian war, one hundred and fifty 
years before Christ. It was his intention to have com- 
pleted two more volumes, of which he says, “I have 
intended and hewn out;” but the death of Prince Henry, 
to whom the work was dedicated, “besides many other 
discouragements, persuaded him to silence.” One of 
these discouragements was the comparative neglect with 
which the work was received; a fate which has befallen 
various great undertakings. Somewhere in the depths 
of the work Raleigh has given the portrait of James as 
a pattern king, ably putting forth the favourable side of 
his reign, and with a flattery which only his dire neces- 
sities could excuse. We wonder if James ever read it. 
Most likely he did, the pedant! but the passage would 
have no influence, no more than Prince Henry’s regard 
for Raleigh, or the continual intercession of his wife, 
Anne of Denmark, When Sir Walter Raleigh was at 
last enlarged, this was effected by means of a heavy 
bribe given to the new favourite, Villiers. 

In 1615 Sir Walter Raleigh was released. He was 
an old man now, but not too old, he hoped, to achieve 
something that might regain wealth and honours. He 
revived the old unhappy Guiana scheme. He must long 








have brooded over it in those weary years in the Tower, 
and have longed in his prison to be once more on the 
broad watersand beneath the blue heavens. Raleigh never 
ceased to bring the subject before the attention of the 
Secretary of State, Winwood, and completely dazzled him 
with the splendour of his designs. The King gave permis- 
sion. At this timethe King was completely under Spanish 
influence, and the Spaniards naturally viewed with alarm 
any such projected undertaking. Gondomar, the am- 
bassador, strongly protested. The King feebly hesitated 
between his cupidity and his fear of offending Spain. 
He limited Raleigh’s patent, only giving him power to 
trade with savage or infidel nations, and forbidding any 
offence against the King of Spain. He also demanded a 
written statement from Raleigh of the amount of his 
force, its object and destination. The King had the 
incredible folly or wickedness to put this paper into the 
hands of Gondomar. The Spanish ambassador sent off 
a copy of the document to the governor of St. Thomas, 
and Spanish soldiers were also provided in abundance, 
that the adventurers might receive a murderous recep- 
tion. 

We do not care to dwell on the details of that shame- 
ful and melancholy story. It will he remembered how 
the expedition proved an utter failure; how the Spanish 
fleet hung in their rear; how the town of St. Thomas 
was taken, where Raleigh’s eldest son, his pride and 
hope, was slain; how there was a disastrous retreat ; 
how his fleet displayed a mutinous spirit ; how his subal- 
tern, Captain Keymis, in grief and despair destzoyed 
himself; and how Raleigh himself was taken into cus- 
tody. He might have suspected that his life would 
have been in imminent danger had he returned to 
England. The means were found whereby he might 
easily have gone over to France. At the proper time 
he fatally vacillated, and when he subsequently attempted 
to escape he was betrayed by his confederates. 

The Spanish ambassador insisted that vengeance 
should be exacted. King James was then full of his 
irreligious and unpatriotic scheme of marrying his son 
Charles to the Infanta of Spain. He could refuse nothing 
to Gondomar. It was resolved that Raleigh should be 
put to death according to his old sentence, a sentence of 
fifteen years’ standing. Raleigh pleaded, that in his 
recent expedition he had held the King’s commission 
under the great seal, and that this was tantamount to a 
pardon. In justice this plea was perfectly conclusive. 
He had even consulted Lord Bacon about it before he 
last sailed, and Lord Bacon assured him that his com- 
mission was a legal pardon. The Court of King’s 
Bench, however, told Raleigh that all these years past 
he had been a dead man in the eyes of the law, and 
that, since execution was prayed for, they must 
award it. 

There remained just one chance of saving his life, 
and that was, to make an appeal to Gondomar, the all- 
powerful Spanish ambassador. This, however, Raleigh 
steadily refused to do. He wished for a little delay, 
and, this being denied, he cheerfully prepared for death. 
“The world,” he calmly said, “was but a large prison, 
out of which some were daily selected for execution.” 
Dr. Tonson, the Dean of Westminster, was appointed to 
attend him. “ He was,” says this clergyman, “the most 
fearless of death that was ever known, and the most 
resolute and confident, yet with reverence and con- 
science. When I began to encourage him against the 
fear of death, he made so slight of it that I wondered at 
him. When I told him that the dear servants of God, 
in better causes than his, had shrunk back and trembled 
a little, he denied not, but gave God thanks he never 
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feared death, and much less then.”: Raleigh also told 
him that “no man that knew God, and feared him, could 
die with cheerfulness and courage except he were assured 
of the love and favour of God towards him.” He spoke 
at some length on the scaffold, concluding his remarks 
thus: “And now I entreat you all to join with me in 
prayer to the great God of heaven, whom I have pre- 
viously offended, being a man full of vanity, and have 
lived a sinful life in all sinful callings—for I have been 
a soldier, a captain, a sea captain, and a courtier, which 
are courses of wretchedness and vice—that God would 
forgive me, and cast away my sins from me, and that he 
would receive me into everlasting life. So I take my 
leave of all you, making my peace with God.” He 
desired the executioner to show him the axe. The man 
hesitating, Sir Walter said, “I pr’ythee let me see. it: 
dost thou think I am afraid of it?” He passed his 
finger along the edge, and said to the sheriff, “ This is 
a sharp medicine, but it is a cure for all diseases.” 
Having given his forgiveness to the executioner, and 
entreated the prayers of the beholders, that God would 
strengthen and assist him, he laid his head on the block, 
Thus, then, died Sir Walter Raleigh, than whom none 
filled a larger space in the history of his age and coun- 
try. Pre-eminent in daring, genius, and glory, he was 
pre-eminent in suffering, in disgrace, and in the tragedy 
of his doom. His active career is not without the sus- 
picion or the stain of ambition, craft, and cruelty. As 
we have seen, we are not without evidence that that 
proud spirit was humbled by his fall, and that the slow 
sad years brought amelioration and peace. In ‘this 
better hope we leave him. We cannot conclude better 
than with the verses found in his Bible, and a copy of 
which he is said to have given away the night before 
his execution. In the whole compass of English litera- 


ture there is no more touching fragment :— 


** Even such is Time, that takes on trust 

Our youth, our joys, our.all we have, 

And pays us but with earth and dust; 
Who in the dark and silent grave, 

When we have wandered all our ways, 

Shuts up the story of our days : 

But from this earth, this grave, this dust, 

My God shall raise me up, I trust,” 





RESERVOIRS AND THEIR CONSTRUCTION. 


In February, 1852, by the bursting of the Bilberry re- 
servoir, near Holmfirth, eighty persons lost their lives, 
and property of the value of a quarter of a million ster- 
ling was destroyed; and in March this year, by the 
bursting of the Bradfield dam, near Sheffield, upwards 
of two hundred and sixty people have been swept away, 
and property, variously estimated at from £400,000 to 
£800,000, has been’ destroyed. 

The jury, upon the occasion of the Holmfirth flood, 
closed their verdict with these words: “ We also hope 
that the legislature will take into its most serious con- 
sideration the propriety of making provision for the pro- 
tection of the lives and properties of her Majesty’s sub- 
jects exposed to danger from reservoirs placed by cor- 
porations in situations similar to those under the charge 
of the Holme Reservoir Commissioners.” 

After the Sheffield flood, a cursory examination of an- 
other dam in course of construction by the proprietors 
of the Bradfield reservoir revealed so many defects that 
Government had the work immediately stopped ; and it 
is not irrational to conclude, that if a similar examination 
had been made at Bradfield while that embankment was 
in course of construction, its faults would have been 
seen, and the terrible catastrophe ultimately prevented. 
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Nothing was said, however, at the inquest of any such 
examination having taken place; and the jury on this 
occasion have again closed their verdict with this recom- 
mendation: “In our opinion the legislature ought to 
take such action as will result ina governmental inspec- 
tion of all works of this character, and that such inspec- 
tion should be frequent, sufficient, and regular.” 

The plan of constructing these reservoirs varies ac- 
cording to the locality in which they are to be erected 
—the geological formation of the district affording the 
most important point for consideration. The next point 
is the composition of the embankment; and the prin- 
cipal object to be obtained here is the manufacture of a 
wall which shall be impervious to water. In the centre 
of the earth-work is the core or puddle-wall, which should 
be constructed of clay pitched in layers of six inches, 
and beaten hard. by. wheelbarrows passing over them. 
While this is in course of construction a channel is made 
on one side to carry away any superfluous water, and 
similar provision regulates the quantity of water which 
the reservoir shall hold. . | 

In the Bilberry dam the surplus water was conveyed’ 
away by a tunnel running under the reservoir, the com- 
munication with which was by a funnel or chimney in 
the centre of the water, and the summit of which was a 
little lower than the surface of the embankment. This 
funnel was also worked by ashuttle or trap (unprotected 
by any grating) at the bottom of the reservoir. . 

At Bradfield two eighteen-inch iron pipes, each 500 feet 
long, were laid in puddle-beds right through the centre 
of the embankment, and valves were placed.on the out- 
side only. 

At Bilberry, the puddle-wall was built on a strong 
spring of water, which the workmen hoped the wall 
might weight down, but which gradually undermined 
the whole, and caused it to sink until the top of the em- 
bankment,which at first was eight feet above the mouth of 
the funnel, was several feet below it. This gradual sub- 
sidence of the centre was observed for years before the 
catastrophe took place, and measures adopted, but with- 
out effect, to remedy it; and when the greatest danger 
was apprehended the valves were choked, and water 
would not flow through. 

At Bradfield very great difficulty was experienced in 
getting the water out of the foundation for the puddle- 
wall; and when that was done the wall was made of tips, 
varying from three feet to five feet, which were thrown 
down from railway waggons. These thick layers of clay 
were not so easily compressible as tips of less quantity, 
and the waggons caused an unequal consolidation. This 
acted, it was supposed, in such a way as to spring a joint 
of the pipes, and cause a leakage in the centre of the 
wall. ‘The natural pressure of water in the pipes was 
equal to 43 or 5 tons on each valve; and this was suffi- 
cient to blow a joint of itself. 

In India (where reservoirs are to be found containing 
100,000,000 cubic yards of water, twenty-five times the 
capacity of Bradfield) the water is always drawn off 
by capacious masonry sluices closed at the inner end. 

Telford, the great engineer, adopted culverts through 
embankments: in his day pipes had never been used. 

At Bradfield the water would percolate, by reason of 
the porousness of the bank, to the hollow in the puddle- 
wall left by the compression of the pipes; and when the 
mass was sodden the pressure from within would be 
sufficient to carry all before it. 

Surely, after these two calamitous visitations, and 
after two urgent recommendations of juries, Government 
will enact measures which will render such accidents 


| well-nigh impossible in the future. 





